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THE CONCURRING MAJORITY 


HE present effort of the militant minority in the United 
States Congress to force the majority of that body to yield 
to its demands for the perpetuation of inequality and injus- 


tice is nothing new in the history of this country. The idea origi- 


nated with John C. Calhoun, the fearless advocate of slavery. He 
was in many respects an able man who ranked in intellect far above 
those who mildly opposed slavery. -Calhoun’s Exposition of Gov- 
ernment was the most significant pronouncement in this field from 
the time of Thomas Jefferson until the Civil War. Calhoun be- 
lieved that, although the members of Congress from the free states 
outnumbered those from the land of bondage the will of the slave- 
holding area should be respected as that representative of the nation. 
The landed gentry of the South represented the similar element in 
Europe from which they sprang and stood for the highest ideals of 
the United States when the Union was formed and all the states 
held slaves. 


In the subsequent development of the country the free states 
had gone far in the direction of manufacturing and trading but the 
laborers and shopkeepers were not representative citizens. They were 
not any better off than the slaves of the South, Calhoun contended. 
The civilization worth while was that of the South and its leadership 
had to be recognized. Calhoun died in 1850, but this doctrine was 
taken up by Henry A. Wise, Herschel Johnson, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Robert Tombs, and Jefferson Davis, who resorted to war 
to perpetuate this policy. The same theory in less literary form but 
in the same explosive tones resounds throughout the state legisla- 
tures and the United States Congress today. The Civil War was 
only the first step toward making this a free country. Both Negroes 
and whites still suffer in another form of bondage. 


The demands of the Southerners sailing under this run-or-ruin 
banner are not restricted especially to the requirements for keeping 
the Negro segregated, although they grow indirectly out of the same 
policy. Because of the Negro the South must keep the races sepa- 
rate in all things; there must be a different wage scale in the South, 
the transportation rates must be lower, no force from without must 
teach education for fear of changing the present ideals, no religion 
must be allowed but that which emphasizes that God is a respecter 
of persons, no organization of labor against the exploitation of man 
by his self-appointed superiors must be tolerated, and no political 
theory except that of inequality and injustice of man to man. The 
other parts of the country, although convinced that such policies are 
wrong, must defer to the wishes of those thus looking backward 
to the middle ages. 

(Continued on page 143) 
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AITI has had another revo- 
H lution, and with a shrug of 
the shoulders many of us 
will say this is nothing unusual, 
for this is the way they hold elec- 
tions in Latin America. Without 
facts to support the statement 
many of us will assert that Haiti 
is especially weak in this respect. 
Books written on and reports from 
investigation of affairs on that is- 
land generally brand Haitians as 
unprepared for self-government. 
Does history justify this opinion? 
When we compare Haiti with 
France from which the culture of 
the former was derived the Haitian 
record for self-government com- 
pares favorably with that of the 
mother country. In our day we 
think of France as a third-rate na- 
tion, but the traducers of Haiti 
would not concede for a moment 
that Haiti has been as stable as 
France. Let us take up the record. 
Toussaint Louverture began the 
revolution in Haiti and Dessalines 
completed it and ruled as governor 
general and later as emperor. The 
struggle of the mulatto class was 
directed by Rigaud who was suc- 
ceeded by Pétion, the contender 
with Christophe, the successor of 
Dessalines. Pétion claimed to be 
the founder and ruler of the Re- 
publie of Haiti in the South while 
Christophe issued his fulminations 
as emperor operating from the 
North. In theory they were of 
differing types, but in action they 
were both dictators. The combat 
was the dictatorship of an individ- 
ual against the dictatorship of a 
class. Pétion despised the former 
slaves and governed solely through 
the mulattoes. 

In 1822 all parts of the island 
were united under Jean-Pierre 
Boyer who remained in office 
twenty-five years. Because of his 
tendency to resort to the military 
rather than work through repub- 
lican institutions he was over- 
thrown in 1847. For five years he 
had not actually ruled, for the 
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By C. G. Woopson 


country during that time was di- 
vided under the leadership of dif- 
fering generals who had rebelled 
against Boyer. Then followed the 
twelve years of the rule of Faustin 
Souloque who resorted to the meth- 
ods of Dessalines and Christophe 
by which he also maintained a dic- 
tatorship. Thereafter changes in 
the presidency became more fre- 
quent as evidenced by the rule of 
Sylvain Salnave from 1867 to 1869 ; 
Nissage-Saget from 1870 to 1874; 
Michel Domingue from 1874 to 
1876; Boisrond-Canal from 1876 to 
1879. More stability became evi- 
dent with a little improvement un- 
der Lysius Salomon from 1879 to 
1888; Florvil-Hippolite from 1889 
to 1896; Tiresias Simon Sam from 
1896 to 1902 and Nord Alexis from 
1902 to 1908. Thereafter acces- 
sion to the presidency was through 
a scramble of political bosses and 
was determined by: the military 
support which could be rallied to 
support a candidate. The usual 
procedure for ousting a president 
was to collect a number of soldiers 
to start a revolution in the north- 
ern section and then march on to 
Port-au-Prince by way of Cape 
Haitian, Gonaives and St. Mare. 
If the rebellious force succeeded 
in reaching St. Mare with consid- 
erable support the incumbent 
would escape to Jamaica, if his life 
in some way had not been taken. 
Nord Alexis who overthrew Si- 
mon in 1908 granted a few months 
thereafter a concession by which\ 
Americans secured control of Hai- 
tian railways. Other concessions 
followed’ to work the undoing of 
Haiti through the reorganization 
of its finances while the Haitians 
themselves stood by as spectators 
rather than as participants. It was 
to little purpose that dissatisfac- 
tion of the people made possible the 
overthrow of Simon by Cincin- 
natus Leconte in 1911, that within 
one year he was blown up in the 
presidential palace and was suc- 
ceeded by Tancrede Auguste who 


died of poison within nine months, 
that Michel Oreste reached the of-. 
fice and was put out in nine 
months, or that Oreste Zamor high- 
jacked Davilmar Theodore’s revolt 
and made himself president, al- 
though yielding soon to his oppo- 
nent. 

Bankruptey of the nation fol- 
lowed the six violent changes in 
the presidency in six years, and 
dollar diplomacy won its way. The 
United States Marines took the 
country in 1915. Until the latest 
revolution in Haiti the government 
of the islands had been dictated 
through puppets set up by the 
United States Government and the 
New York City Bank. These finan- 
ciers in control of the economic 
life of Haiti professed nominally 
to give up their strangle-hold of 
Haiti later when they established 
the National Bank of Haiti, but 
this institution is affiliated with or 
rather controlled by the New York 
City Bank. For the deeds of these 
quislings and exploiters the Hai- 
tian people should not be held re- 
sponsible. 

Yet, dark as was the pathway 
trod by Haiti through these years 
its leaders deserve credit for a sig- 
nificant achievement. They main- 
tained the independence of Haiti 
as a sovereign nation. To the ad- 
voeates of so-called democracy the 
rule of Toussaint Louverture, Des- 
salines and Christophe and their 
successors as dictators seems objec- 
tionable, but that was the only sort 
of Government to which they had 
been accustomed under France, 
and the uneducated freedmen 
could not have easily functioned in 
a democracy. Pétion, Boyer, and 
Geffrard ruled in the South as 
presidents of the Republic, but they 
assumed presidency for life. Sal- 
nave who died in the attempt to 
do the same was the last to under- 
take to change the presidency into 
a dictatorship. 

All these rulers had their share 
of selfishness, but the theory of 
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government and the practice of it 
are not one and the same thing. 
Men had to be restrained in speech 
and action for the greatest good of 


the greatest number. During the 
early years, moreover, there was 
always the fear of reconquest by 
France, and foreign designs upon 
the country had to be frustrated. 
It is doubtful that any other gov- 
ernment but one with an iron hand 
could have piloted Haiti through 
all these difficulties. 
Now let us turn to contemporary 
France the mother country. Was 
she doing any better than her for- 
mer colony? History tells the 
story. The French by radical revo- 
lution beheaded their King and 
Queen, destroyed the feudal regime 
and established a government of 
the people who, nevertheless, di- 
vided into classes, made possible 
the rise and fall of Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre only thropgh the 
rule of the guillotine. The First 
French Republic was established in 
1792. A reign of terror followed 
by 1795 and the government was 
changed to that of the ‘‘Direc- 
tory’’; but domestie affairs became 
such a problem that Napoleon with 
a display of military power over- 
threw the ‘‘Directory’’ by 1799 
and made himself the First Consul 
of France, soon to be proclaimed 
as emperor. Of his conquest and 
domination of the European scene 
until he was weakened at Leipsic 
and finally overthrown at Waterloo 
in 1815 the world is well informed. 
The kingship was restored with the 
exaltation of Louis XVIII in 
France in 1815, and by repressing 
the liberals with sword and bayo- 
net he contrived to rule until he 
died in 1824. His still more reac- 
tionary brother who succeeded him 
as Charles X alienated the liberals 
in France and through bloodshed 
was forced to abdicate in favor of 
his ten-year-old grandsoi. in 1830. 
The peaceful revolution eng)- 
neered by La Fayette ousted the 
young ruler and exalted Louis 
Phillipe to the throne as a liberal 
monarch proclaiming the death of 
the divine right of kings. Louis 
Phillipe’s middle class monarchy 
while accomplishing useful reforms 


and promoting many movements 
for the general welfare, however, 
was not democratic, and by 1848 
he had alienated both the liberals 
who demanded democratic rule and 
the advocates of constitutional 
monarchy. These forces overthrew 
Louis Phillipe that year and es- 
tablished a republic with the co- 
operation of the middle class and 
the working people. 

Inasmuch as the middle class Re- 
publicans and the working classes 
undertook to settle their differences 
in a horribly bloody fashion the 
people turned to the returned 
Louis Napoleon who, playing up 
the name of his uncle, the Great 
Conqueror, won election to the As- 
sembly and finally tu the presi- 
dency of the Second Republic. Dif- 
ferences soon developed between 
Louis Napoleon and the Assembly 
which, dominated by the middle 
class, tried to disfranchise the 
working people. Availing himself 
of the opportunity to champion the 
cause of the people, he dissolved 
the unpopular Assembly, set up a 
dictatorship and by a majority of 
votes in 1852 had himself pro- 
claimed as emperor. 

Louis Napoleon satisfied all fac- 
tions in France for eight years and 
then opposition of the classes de- 
veloped against him. By interfer- 
ing in the Sardinian affair he lost 
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the support of some of the clergy. 
The liberals turned against him for 
not aiding the rising of the liber- 
als in Poland, most classes blamed 
him for losing 75,000 French lives 
and two billion franes in the Cri- 
mean War out of which France 
gained nothing. He lost support 
by dickering with Bismarck who 
duped him with promises of expan- 
sion in Europe. When weakened 
by having his best seasoned sol- 
diers in Mexico trying to set up an 
empire which Union soldiers, re- 
leased by the American Civil War, 
broke up, France was attacked and 
defeated by united Germany. Ger- 
many drove her armies from Al- 
sace Lorraine and in final victory 
captured the commanding general 
and Napoleon III himself and cast 
him in prison. 

This was sufficient reason for the 
French people under the leader- 


ship of Gambetta to dethrone the. 


emperor and proclaim the Third 
Republic in 1870. The Monarch- 
ists first had control and adminis- 
tered the so-called republic more 
like a monarchy than as a democ- 
racy. The new regime had to put 
down the revolution of the Paris 
Commune by taking 15,000 citi- 
zens’ lives. It was not until 1879 
that those in favor of a republic 
actually assumed control. After 


(Continued on page 143) 
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JEAN F. BRIERRE, POET AND HERO 


ANUARY 11, 1946 was a dra- ~ 
matic date in Haitian history. 
‘*President Lescot has re- 

signed,’’ screamed the headlines. 
‘The Military Committee will rule 
temporarily until free elections can 
be held,’’ radios blared. Young 
students, who had sparked the 
five-day-old revolt, marched tri- 
umphantly to the Penitentiary 
where they demanded and obtained 
the release of their idol, courageous 
Jean Brierre. He had been arrested 
several days earlier on a trumped- 
up charge, and had exclaimed: 
‘*Long live Liberty! Long live De- 
mocracy! Shoot me if you will, but 
long live Liberty!’’ 

' Coming from Jean Brierre, these 
words were sincere, and the Hai- 
tians knew it. His entire career, 
rich in accomplishments though he 
is little more than thirty-five years 
of age, had been dominated by per- 
sonal sacrifice and devotion to these 
ideals. He first attracted nation- 
wide attention back in 1929, short- 
ly after American marines had 
massacred a number of peasants at 
Marche-a-Terre, not far from Les 
Cayes in southern Haiti. At the 
time Brierre was only a lad, but 
already recognized as one of the 
leaders of the students then strik- 
ing against the dictatorial tactics 
of an American school official im- 
posed on them by the Occupation 
authorities. Public resentment had 
reached fever heat. At a mass meet- 
ing in front of the Port-au-Prince 
Cathedral, Jean Brierre declaimed 
his moving poem, ‘‘Marche-a- 
Terre.’’ Incidentally, this student 
revolt of 1929 resulted in our Gov- 
ernment’s appointment of the 
Forbes and Moton Committees to 
investigate conditions in Haiti, and 
in the relatively free elections of 
1930. It probably hastened the end 
of the American Occupation of the 
little black Republic. 


*Mercer Cook is professor of Romance 


Languages at Howard University. From 
September 1943 to July 1945 he was 
supervisor of English in Haitian schools. 


By Mercer Coox* 


Before he was quite twenty-one, 
Brierre was appointed secretary of 
the Haitian Legation in Paris. In 
the French capital, the talented 
youth learned much that intensi- 
fied his faith in Liberty, but, un- 
like many Haitian visitors to 
France, he kept his mind and heart 
fixed upon his homeland. Verses 
written during this period included 
a nostalgic poem that Edna W. 
Underwood translated as ‘‘Home- 
sickness.’’ It began as follows: 


Great-eyed black Ghislaine I’m still 
heart-held by you! 

In my heaven grown dim no moon 
rises to view, : 

The gray Autumn is here flinging grief 
on my mind 

And tonight the world’s worn out and 
tarnished I find. 

And it’s night in Paris filled with 
women, with song, 

A mauve night, night which Notre 
Dame slips along. 

While my grief wanders wild by the 
river bank here, 

The dusk brings your face back, sister 
frail but so dear. . .1 


Soon young Brierre had returned 
to his beloved Haiti. There he 
1Edna W. Underwood, The Poets of 


Haiti, Portland, Me., The Mosher Press, 
1934; p. 47. 


learned, to his chagrin, that Sténio 
Vincent, the new president, was 
hardly the democratic leader the 
country had expected. The Marines 
were scheduled to leave in 1934, 
but the United States seemed des- 
tined to maintain control over Hai- 
tian finances for many years to 
come. Determined to continue the 
fight for Liberty, Brierre, with his 
equally courageous friend, Jacques 
Roumain,? and other young Hai- 
tians, led a crusade that frequently 
ended in imprisonment. Even while 
incarcerated, these Apostles of Lib- 
erty kept up the struggle. Once 
they staged a hunger-strike in 
prison that created widespread in- 
dignation and obliged the authori- 
ties to eject most of them almost 
forcibly. 

On another occasion, Brierre had 
hidden certain papers that would 
have involved various comrades. 
Transferred to another cell with- 
out notice, he feared that the direst 
consequences would befall his 
friends if the papers were discov- 
ered. Suddenly a prison guard—a 


2This distinguished poet, novelist, 
journalist, and ethnologist, died in Au- 
gust 1944, at the age of thirty-seven. 
Many people considered him one of the 
greatest Haitians of modern times. 


JEAN F. BRIERRE WITH FOUR STUDENTS AT HAITIAN GIRLS LYCEE 
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THE ENTIRE CAST OF JEAN F. BRIERRE’S “FAMOUS WOMEN IN HAITIAN 


4 


HISTORY” 


sergeant, I belie ve— barked: 
‘“Where’s Jean Brierre?’’ The 
guard’s fierce manner led the 


young poet to expect the worst, but 
when the two were beyond earshot 
of the other prisoners, the official 
simply returned the papers and 
warned Brierre to be more careful 
with them in the future! This in- 
cident proved that the campaign 
was bearing fruit, even among Vin- 
cent’s hirelings.® 

When Elie Lescot was elected 
president in April 1941, the lib- 
erals hoped once again that the new 
administration would bring the 
country closer to democracy and 
to economic improvement. Mon- 
sieur Brierre, who had become an 
inspector of elementary schools of 
Jérémie, his native city (Haiti’s 
southernmost town), was sent to 
Columbia University where he 
studied in 1942-1943. This sojourn 
in the United States proved even 
more profitable intellectually and 
socially than his previous stay in 
Paris. At International House, he 
met young people from many 
lands: Indians and Africans who 
talked of freedom from imperial- 
ism ; Belgians, Frenchmen, Italians, 


3In conversation with the writer, M. 
Brierre has mentioned a manuscript 
which tells of his experiences in prison. 
It is to be hoped that this book will soon 
be published. 


and Spaniards, who prayed for lib- 
eration from Nazis and Fascists; 
Chinese whose country had been 
overrun by the Japanese. With his 
new friends, he thrilled to reports 
of Russia’s magnificent stand at 
Stalingrad. Avidly he sought out 
American Negroes, became a close 
friend of Langston Hughes, to 
whom he dedicated one of his finest 
poems: ‘‘Here I am again, Har- 
lem.’’ A concert by a distinguished 
Negro artist inspired Brierre to 
write this tribute that Frances 
Waldman translated for the Daily 
Worker of June 7, 19438: 


4 
tis 
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TO PAUL ROBESON 
By Jean BRIERRE 


I hear the world come to life in your 
voice, 

from the first shudder of the herb 

frenzied in the horror of the desert 
storms, 

I hear your voice come from the depth 
of the ages 

laden with the first laments 

and the first sorrows of the black man. 

The first stretch of earth where he 
spread his wrath, 

I can trace in your voice 

marked in blazing colors of sunlight 
and blood. 


One day, 

coming out of his gloomy cavern, 

shaking off the oppression of centuries 
and races, 

still bruised from his chains, 

panting for breath 

from having borne on his shoulders 

and in his torn hands 

the joys of the world, 

the scorn of the world, 

the opulence of the world, 

the Negro, finding Life again 

will transform the sorrowing knells of 
his heart 

into eternal peals of rejoicing. 


Then from all the past griefs, 

from all the calvarys we have climbed, 

from all the laments that found no 
echo, 

you will make a shining orchestra 

with the sun and the moon for cymbals. 

And leading the chorus of all our 
sufferings 

Your voice 

deep as the night, 

vast as the deserts, 

broad as the road of the centuries, 

will tell to the listening echoes 

the sacred hymn of Black Redemption. 
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COUNTRY SCENE NEAR JEREMIE 


Fired with renewed zeal to help 
his country advance, Brierre re- 
turned to Jérémie in the summer of 
1943. Happily married to a charm- 
ing Jérémienne, and father of three 
lovely little daughters, he might 
then have settled down to a peace- 
ful life in the poetic surroundings 
of his birthplace. He soon realized, 
however, that Democracy had not 
yet become even a remote reality, 
and he courageously attacked one 
of the President’s misguided poli- 
cies in a column that he contributed 
gratis to a Port-au-Prince daily. 
The President exploded and pub- 
liely dismissed Brierre from his 
post as inspector of public schools. 
To make ends meet, he practiced 
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law in Jérémie, and tried his hand 
at business, but the urge to serve 
the younger generation was uncon- 
trollable. Remembering that back 
in the thirties he had achieved sig- 
nal success with an_ historical 
drama, L’Adieu a la Marseillaise, 
he returned to this medium and 
wrote playlets to acquaint Haitian 
schoolchildren with their ancestors’ 
sacrifices and accomplishments. One 
of these playlets told of King 
Christophe’s daughters. A second 
was entitled ‘‘Famous Women in 
Haitian History,’’ which appeared 
in the November 1944 issue of THE 
Necro History BULLETIN. 

In the meantime, Haiti suffered 
a great national tragedy. On Au- 


~ 


COUNTRY ROAD IN HAITI WITH HUTS ALONG THE WAY 


gust 15, 1944, Jacques Roumain 
had died, and no one, with the pos- 
sible exception of the deceased lead- 
er’s family, felt the loss more keen- 
ly than did Jean Brierre. Over his 
friend’s grave, where he delivered 
a stirring panegyric, he seemed to 
rededicate himself to the ideals that 
had cost the young martyr his life.* 
Between August 25 and September 
7, Brierre wrote twenty-two poems 
in memory of Jacques Roumain. 
Later he published them in a eollec- 
tion that he called, ‘‘ We Shall Keep 
The God’’ (Nous garderons le 
(Continued on page 141) 
4It has been claimed that the suffer- 


ing experienced in prison hastened 
Jaeques Roumain’s death. . 
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THE CHEVALIER DE SAINT-GEORGES 
MUSICIAN-PATRIOT 


NTO us many a gifted child 
| | is born, yet sometimes we 

are not the beneficiaries of 
the full fruition of his mature tal- 
ents because of his inability to hus- 
band them. Such was the case of 
the Chevalier de Saint-Georges, 
who was born on December 25, 
1745 in Basse-Terre, Guadaloupe, 
the son of a comptroller-general, a 


_Monsier de Boulogne, and a Negro 


woman known as the beautiful 
Nanon. ‘‘She was considered one 
of the finest women that Africa 
had ever sent to the plantations.’’! 
The mulatto baby was given the 
Christian name of Joseph de Bou- 
logne Saint-Georges. Why he was 
given the surname of Saint-Georges 
is not quite clear. A _ historical 
novel about Saint-Georges, which is 
factually reliable, states that a 
handsome vessel in the harbor of 
Guadaloupe at the time the child 
was born served as god-father.” 

The boy was taken to France 
when he was quite young and 
lodged with the great French fenc- 
ing master La Boéssiére. The 
mother was also taken to France, 
but her maternal care was not ex- 
ercised upon the boy. Under La 
Boéssiére he became a formidable 
fencer to the great delight and 
entertainment of his father. He 
was once pitted against a famous 
fencer who was considered the best 
in France and his father told him 
if he came out victorious he would 
give him a small white horse and 
a cabriolet. Saint-Georges got the 
horse and carriage. 

His father’s financial cirecum- 
stances were such that he placed 
the boy under the tutelage of the 
best teachers available, and with 
his innate faculty for learning he 
not only acquired great superiority 
in handling the foils but excelled as 
a skater, swimmer, equestrian, 
marksman and dancer. His tuition 


1Angelo, Henry, Pic Nic, London, 1840. 
2Beauvoir, Roger de, Le Chevalier de 
Saint-Georges, Paris, 1857. 


By JoHn DuNCAN 


was not limited to just these world- 
ly arts but his rare gifts were culti- 
vated in the fine arts at the same 
time. Under the tutelage of Jean- 
Marie Leclair’ on the violin his tal- 
ent for music soon made itself evi- 
dent. But at sixteen he was a 
member of the gendarmes of the 
royal guard. Evidently his ro- 
manesque spirit was asserting it- 
self at this early age. At any rate 
he had only his leisure to cultivate 
his arts. He studied composition 
with Gossec* who dedicated his Six 
Trios, for two violins and bass to 
him in 1776. 

Saint-Georges lived a very gay 
and worldly life and as a man of 
the world he always had a large 
following of admirers. His income 
left by his father varied between 
7,000 and 8,000 Livres® annually 
‘*but the fashionable mulatto spent 
without count and thrust himself 
feverishly into the Parisian social 
whirlpool awakening in women a 
mixture of sympathetic curiosity 
and haughty reserve.’® The bal- 


3Jean-Marie Leclair (1697-1794) Ital- 
ian trained French violinist and com- 
poser. 

4Francois Joseph Gossee (1734-1829) 
famous French violinist of Belgian birth. 

5Livre, a French coin. 

6La Laurencie, Lionel de—‘‘The Che- 
valier De Saint-George, Violinist,’’ Mu- 
sical Quarterly, Jan. 1919. 
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ance of the father’s fortune was 
left in a pension fund for the boy’s 
mother and to a daughter by a mu- 
latto woman. 

Our young artist’s life was not 
all frivolity even though that type 
of life suited his Creole tempera- 
ment. We find him approaching 
his twenty-fifth birthday seriously 
devoted to his musical studies. 
During the winter of the 1772-73 
season of the Concert des Ama- 
teurs he performed two concertos 
for principal violin and orchestra. 
These concertos acquired a decided 
popularity for a time even though 
they were his first serious efforts 
in composition. This was an im- 
portant event in his life, because 
the Concerts des Amateurs was un- 
der the leadership of Gossec and to 
the student of the history of the 
orchestra that organization occu- 
pies a place of exceptional impor- 
tance. Delphin Alard says of Saint- 
Georges in his Les Maitres Clas- 
siques du Violon ‘‘that although he 
developed as an amateur he became 
the best French violinist of his 
time.’’"’ His bravura style capti- 
vated all of his hearers; and 
examination of. his compositions 
for the violin, which he himself 
often performed, gives some cre- 
dence to the authenticity of the 
opinion of his contemporaries. His 
particular tour de force was to 
make a very rapid passage to the 
highest notes of the instrument 
and then drop immediately to a 
low full tone. Such spectacular 
playing was not the wont of the 
pedantic continental musicians at 
that time but was carried to the 
extreme later by the Italian vir- 
tuoso, Paganini.® 

The French violin school and 
school of composition for the violin 
began to take shape in the early 


TAlard, Delphin, Les Maitres Classique 
du Violon, ‘‘Notes on Saint-Georges,’’ 
Mayence 1863-80. 

8Nicolai, Paganini (1784-1840) Ital- 
ian violin virtuoso. 
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years of the eighteenth century fol- 
lowing the success of Corelli.® It 
was then that French composers 
took to writing sonatas, which were 
loosely put together, and string 
quartets. They abandoned the use 
of the almost obsolete string instru- 
ments’ and utilized the string in- 
strumentation as used at the pres- 
ent.14 ‘‘In June 1773 the music 
publisher Sieber issued six quar- 
tets by Saint-Georges. This estab- 
lished the fact that Gossec and 
Saint-Georges were the first French 
musicians to. write string quar- 
tets.’’'* In that same year Gossec 
gave up the leadership of the Con- 
certs des Amateurs and Saint- 
Georges inherited the post. He was 
now at the heyday of his musical 
life. He was greatly applauded as 
composer and violin virtuoso, This 
gifted mulatto created works in 
rapid succession in the succeeding 
years. Bailleux, the French pub- 
lisher, brought out in June of 1775 
a set of four violin concertos. The 
year 1775 seems to have been his 
most productive year; since, to- 
wards the end of that year he had 
completed a collection of Sympho- 
nies Concertantes, one of which was 
performed at the Concert Spirituel 
on Christmas day. 

At the age of thirty Saint- 
Georges had firmly established him- 
self in the French musical circles. 
He was so favorably considered 
that the post of assistant conductor 
at the Opera was offered to him. 
His candidacy met with a chilly 
reception in the form of prejudice 
on the part of the feminine con- 
tingent of the Opera. They sent a 
petition to the Queen ‘‘in order to 
represent that their honor and the 
delicacy of their conscience would 
never allow them to take orders 
from a mulatto.’’"*> The ladies for- 
got his wonderful talents and en- 
gaging manners and saw him only 
as a man of color. This was hard 
to understand, coming from the 


%Archangelo, Corelli (1653-1713) Ital- 
ian composer and violinist. 

10Generally the instruments used were: 
(a) Quinton, (b) Viola d’Amour, (ce) 
Viol du Gamba, (d) Bass d’Viol. 

11First and Second violins, viola and 
violoncello. 

12L,a Laurencie, Lionel de—op. cit. 
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ladies as Saint-Georges had very 
few enemies among the members 
of the fair sex, despite his homeli- 
ness of features. His amourous ex- 
ploits were many, principally 
among the ladies of the nobility. 

The notorious Chevalier de 
Saint-Georges, as Sir George Grove 
calls him, exercised his talents in 
another art: playwriting. In July 
1777 he presented a three act com- 
edy with music at the Comedie 
Italienne, entitled Ernestine. The 
drama was a failure, but frag- 
ments of the music have been pre- 
served. Undaunted by this failure 
he presented, after a series of quar- 
tet performances, another comedy 
at the same theatre in 1778. This 
time his theatrical efforts met with 
a more fayorable reception. The 
comedy was Le Chasse (The Hunt). 

He was a favorite of Mme. de 
Montesson, the second wife of the 
Duke of Orleans, who had an office 
assigned to him in the ducal hunt- 
ing establishment, and he was given 
the elaborate title of ‘‘Lieutenant 
of the Hunt of Pinci.’’ This was a 
mere title for which he was to be 
compensated for taking complete 
charge of the concerts and dramas 
at the Duke’s theatre in which 
Mme. Montesson played the leading 
roles. Thus, Saint-Georges became 
entrenched in the social, artistic 
and political centers of royal so- 
ciety. 

Not content with the laurels al- 
ready won in music our hero ran 
the gamut of his many talents by 
acting in comedy on the very ele- 
gant stage which the Marquise de 
la Montalembert had erected in her 
palatial home. There are no avail- 
able documents that give any criti- 
eal appraisal of his ability as an 
actor; but since so many speak of 
his grace and elegance, he must 
have met the challenge of the royal 
ladies’ critical taste. Along with 
all this he continued to write for 
the stage. In March 1780 he pre- 
sented his successful ‘‘l’Amour 
anonyme’’ (The Anonymous Lov- 
er) the complete manuscript score 
of which may be found in the li- 
brary of the Paris Conservatoire." 


14This statement cannot be verified at 
the time of this writing after World 
War II. 
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Upon the death of the Duke of 
Orleans in 1785 Saint-Georges not 
only lost his title, of ‘‘Lieutenant 
of the Hunt of Pinci,’’ but the 
most important source of his in- 
come. He had to turn once again 
to the art of fencing. He went to 
London where he engaged in a 
series of bouts with the greatest 
fencing master ef Europe. It was 
there, on April 9, 1787, that he 
erossed foils with the celebrated 
Chevaliere d’Eon’® in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales. During the 
summer of the same year he went 
back to Paris and engaged himself. 
in composition and playwriting. 
On August 18, 1787 he presented 
a two-act comedy called La Fille 
garcon (The Girl Boy) and in 1788 
another called Le Marchand de 
marrons (The Chestnut Dealer) 
His dramatic efforts seem to have 
been only passing fancies. 

He returned to London in 1789, 
accompanying the new Duke of 
Orleans into exile. Some historians 
say that the Duke used Saint- 
Georges to promote his political in- 
trigues. There is no documentary 
evidence to support this accusation. 
But we do know that he, in com- 
pany with his companion Louise 
Fusil and the horn player Lamothe, 
was ordered out of various French 
towns. The reasons given varied 
with each place they visited. Louise 
Fusil said their mission was solely 
for concert purposes. Evidently 
the city officials thought otherwise. 
At one city the reason given for 
his non-acceptance was the refu- 
gees did not like his liberal views; 
others, it was his reputation of ac- 
cepting patronage from the royal- 
ty. His movements for the years 
1789 to 1791 are vague but in 1791 
he was living at Lille as a captain 
in the National Guard. ‘“Thus in 
the violinist - composer - National 
Guard captain, the love of music 


(Continued on page 142) 


Her’? sex was never established. 
**She’’ was christened as a girl but 
grew up as a man, ' 

16This is a literal translation. The 
writer did not have access to the score to 
find out whether it could be given an 
idiomatic translation into English. 
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tory make it to order, and in 
this way supplant history 
with propaganda. Something which 
pleases them especially is published 
locally or through the weekly press 
as a great event or some person 
with a popular following may say 
or do something to attract atten- 
tion for a short period and the af- 
fair is played up with sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. Unac- 
quainted with developments in the 
past and the forces by which the 
trend of affairs has been deter- 
mined, most people are unable to 
distinguish between the good and 
evil, or the important and unimpor- 
tant and thus direct their thinking 
and action in the wrong direction. 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History which has 
devoted the last thirty years to the 
documentation of Negro History is 
often told that the organization 
neglects important aspects of the 
past and does not give adequate at- 
tention to the present. These per- 
sons believe that every Negro who 
receives a political appointment to 
reward him for ward-heeling and 
every one advanced as a quisling 
to keep Negroes satisfied with their 
inadequate separate schools, hospi- 
tals, traveling facilities and the 
like should be given the same pub- 
licity in the writing of history as 
they are given in the press. Some 
of the would-be historians thus op- 
erating submit such accounts for 
publication, and the Association is 
often embarrassed by the pressure 
brought to bear to secure immediate 
action. 


Prem who do not know his- 


We need not so much a high” 


standard for judging such matters 
as we do at least some sort of stand- 
ard to eliminate these unnecessary 
efforts. Frequently one thus ad- 
dresses the office. ‘‘I write poems, 
and since you are trying to help 
the Negro, I want you to publish 
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my collection.’’ An examination of 
such efforts often involves a loss 
of time in going over juvenile 
jingle on some aspect of the race 
problem in language not above the 
level of prose made to rhyme. 

Not infrequently articles sub- 
mitted as historical contributions 
are made up of the thoughts of well 
known writers which are so much 
better expressed in the volumes ac- 
eessible to any student giving at- 
tention to the history of the Negro. 
Some of such articles consist of 
excerpts from the works of the Edi- 
tor to whom they are submitted for 
publication. We must learn to 
know not only history but that the 
writing of history requires the pro- 
duction of something new or not 
generally known—or at least known 
facts with new treatment. The pub- 
lie should not be required to waste 
time in reading what it already 
knows, or something new but so in- 
significant that it must soon forget 
it. 

Teachers, librarians, and the in- 
stitutions in which they operate 
often render disservice in another 
way. They have generally failed 
to learn very much about the Ne- 
gro, and when the youth of both 
races are taking up the study of the 
Negro they often embarrass their 
superiors with questions which they 
cannot answer. Not wishing always 
to expose their ignorance of the 
history and present status of this 
element of the population, these 
persons directing the education of 
the youth tell them what is not 
true. For example, a librarian in 
Washington, D. C., informed a Ne- 
gro child last week that James For- 
ten was a white man. The librarian 
had learned that Forten fought in 
the American Revolution under 
George Washington, became a sail 
maker thereafter, accumulated as 
much as $100,000 worth of prop- 
erty by 1830 and devoted much of 


his wealth to the uplift of human- 
ity. Not knowing to what race For- 
ten belonged, this fbrarian took it 
for granted that a man of such @ 
record could not be a Negro. 

Recently a member of the United 
States Congress interested in the 
record of Crispus Attucks, called 
on the Library of Congress for an 
official statement and received the 
reply that the investigator charged 
with the task had no evidence that 
Crispus Attucks was a Negro. Asa 
matter of fact, however, there were 
in the Library of Congress at that 
very time documentary accounts 
stating that Crispus Attucks was a 
mulatto of Negro and Indian blood. 
This ‘‘librarian’’ like too many 
others of this class probably ‘knew 
where books are found on the 
shelves but nothing about what is 
in them. 

Not many years ago a student, 
charmed with the lyrics of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, wanted to know 
more about the poet. His teacher 
informed him that Dunbar was a 
white man of Dayton, Ohio, to 
which his parents moved from Ken- 
tucky before the poet was born. 
Since this white pupil had relatives 
of the same name living in both 
Kentucky and Ohio he wondered 
whether he was kin to the poet. 
The teacher thought that was inter- 
esting. She had merely taken it 
for granted that all selections of 
poetry for reading in the public 
schools would be taken from the 
works of white men. She was so 
biased herself that she would not 
have given a thought to selecting 
for such a purpose anything from 
the works of a Negro. Dunbar, 
therefore, was a white man possibly 
related to a member of the class 
under her instruction. 

Even persons kindly disposed to- 
ward the Negro are guilty of mis- 
informing the public. For example, 
the writer, while sitting on the 
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platform at a Negro History Week 
celebration in Washington last 
year, heard himself eulogized as 
G. C. Woodruff who founded the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and inaugurated 
Negro History Week. In 1924 a 
warm friend of the Negro race, 
speaking to a mixed audience in 
Buffalo, New. York, referred to 
William Pickens as one who made a 
promising beginning as an educa- 
tor and orator but unfortunately 
had recently died. A prominent 
white uplift worker, professing to 
be deeply interested in the Negro, 
said last year that Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s ideas as to how the Negro 
should be directed were sound and 
some day he would use his influence 


to have him come to his community 


to speak to both races. 


These misinformants are forced 
into activity especially during Ne- 
gro History Week when they are 
so frequently called on by those 
who, instead of studying the Ne- 
groes as they do other people, wait 
until the time of the observance to 
erowd into one week what should 
be studied throughout the year. 
The increasing number of schools 
now offering courses on the Negro 
will remove most of these evils, and 
the story of the Negro will take its 
place among the authentic records 
of others whose past has been seri- 
ously studied and whose present 
state is understood. 

Sometimes in the mouths of 
friendly foreigners, the Negro 
story suffers still more. About a 
generation ago a foreigner who 
claimed to know thoroughly the 
history of the Negro in America 
made the mistake in a public lec- 
ture of confusing Frederick Doug- 
lass with Stephen A. Douglas. This 
friend commended most highly 
Abraham Lincoln for his attack on 
slavery but excoriated Frederick 
Douglass for his compromising po- 
sition on the institution which Lin- 
coln so ably combatted. Others still 
less informed have often confused 
Booker T. Washington with George 
Washington, and Samuel Coleridge 
with Samuel Coleridge Taylor. 


One of the gravest of such errors 


made in the early thirties of the 
last century was the belief that 
William Lloyd Garrison was a Ne- 
gro. The Abolitionists of England 
had hailed him as an undaunted 
soldier for freedom and had so 
publicized him in the English 
press. Later when carrying his 
message to the forum in England 
Garrison first visited London. The 
first person of consequence on 
whom he ealled in that city was 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, at that 
time the fearless leader of the anti- 
slavery forces in that country. 
When Garrison walked into Bux- 
ton’s office he was greeted with the 
surprise—‘ I thought you were a 
colored man. I never thought that 
anyone but a member of the Negro 
race would sacrifice so much and 
jeopardize his future with such 
fearless utterances and courageous 
deeds.’’ Having learned that Gar- 
rison, a white man, had surpassed 
in ardor the workers for freedom 
in England, the latter took new 
courage and fought on with in- 
creased vigor for the improvement 
of humanity. 

The record of the Negro must be 
studied and learned as we would 
any other history; but, although 
many of us have made some prog- 
ress, we must still deal patiently 
with those who have lagged behind. 
From teachers and students of his- 
tory in some of our largest cities 
where modern libraries are found 
in every section come requests for 
information available not only at 
such centers but sometimes in the 
library of the very school from 
which these requests come. We have 
too long had the habit of study- 
ing books to discover the record of 
other peoples while in the case of 
wanting to know something about 
the Negro we write someone a let- 
ter or call him by telephone. Re- 
cently the office of the Association 
received a letter from a customer, 
saying that he had just bought the 
pictures of twenty-four distin- 
guished Negroes and wanted us to 
send him by return mail in the 
form of a letter the biographical 
sketches of the entire group. Here 
again we have to be cautious and 
try to help in some way. It is 
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sometimes possible to direct the in- 
quirer where this information may 
be found at less expense than to 
have some typist work out a book- 
let in the form of a letter. The in- 
quirer, as it happens in most cases, 
has not exhausted his remedy, and 
we can help him to help himself. 

In our so-called scholarly circles 
we meet with the same problem. 
Not long ago a young man working 
toward the Doctor’s degree in one 
of our large universities asked the 
Association to assist him in making 
a selection of a thesis to be offered 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for this honor. He there- 
fore requested that we send him a 
list of the neglected fields of Negro 
History. The office could not give 
a helpful answer for the reason 
that Negro History, or History in- 
fluenced by the Negro, has merely 
been touched sufficiently to con- 
vince us that practically all aspects 
of such history have been neglect- 
ed, and to list all such topics would 
require the writing of many voli- 
umes merely to indicate the un- 
explored field before us. If this 
young man is a scholar, one 
grounded in the general history of 
the world and in that of some 
country or region in particular, the 
possibilities for making a contri- 
bution of something new would 
gradually unfold itself before him, 
and what is not clarified might be 
further illuminated by a confer- 
ence with his proféssor under whom 
he has done his mature work. Such 
requests are usually from persons 
who have not advanced far with 
their graduate work and have not 
learned that the thesis which they 
present must grow naturally out of 
their studies. In their immaturity 
they have the idea that the two are 
separate and distinct and that 
meeting requirements for the doc- 
torate is merely a matter of taking 
a certain number of courses and 
writing on something. These peo- 
ple, however, must be encouraged 
and handled diplomatically. They 
meet one important requirement in 
having much ambition although 
they are deficient in understand- 
ing. 
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Among the many requests for 
Negro History Week literature are 
those from white children under 
the instruction of teachers who are 
trying to get rid of race hate. They 
are teaching these children that to 
hate a human being is to sin and 
that the one who hates suffers more 
injury than thé one whom he 
hates. At this age children may 
be easily directed the right way. 

Some of their letters to the na- 
tional office are interesting indeed. 
One said, ‘‘We talked about col- 
ored people in our class today, and 
I want to know more about them. 
We do not have very many in our 
town.’’ Another said, ‘‘We have 
learned from our teacher that col- 
ored people are very much like 
other people, and we should not 
shun them and make life difficult 
for them. We are seeking informa- 
tion about great Negro women and 
men.”’ 

One girl wrote, ‘‘ We have a fam- 
ily of colored people next door to 
us and we play with their chil- 
dren.’’ A little girl said, ‘‘I sit 
next to a colored boy in my school, 
and he is very kind to me.’’ A boy 
said, ‘‘I am delighted to associate 

with a colored girl.in my class, and 
often I give her some of my lunch.”’ 

When these young people reach 
the late teens, however, parents 
and others begin to undo all this 
ground work and sow the seeds of 
hate. Not long ago a colored boy 
and a white girl from agreeable 
families continued their compan- 
ionship into high school where 
they were informed by hostile stu- 
dents that the girl would be tarred 
and feathered and the boy would 
be lynched if they did not keep 
apart. 


And thus at the age of adoles-’ 


cence hate does its work. Frequent- 
ly one hears, ‘‘You must not stop 
to talk to that colored student.’’ 
*“*You do not want him to attend 
your party.’’ ‘‘She cannot be ad- 
mitted to the school dance.’’ ‘‘ You 
-Taust not associate with a black 
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girl.’’ You must not keep com- 
pany with any sort of Negro.’’ 
And when asked why, the answer 
always is that a white person is 
superior to a colored person. This 
completes the undoing of all that 
was done in the early years to 
teach brotherhood. 


Questions on the 
February Issue 


1. Who was Countee Cullen? What 
did he do to influence the mod- 
ern world? 

2. In what ways did Anthony Bene- 
zet help humanity? What great 
reformer did he interest? 

3. Mention some of the prominent 
men in America with whom An- 
thony Benezet associated. 

4. What do you know about the Vir- 

gin Islands? By what European 

country were the Virgin Islands 
settled? What country controls 
them today? 

What special qualifications for 

administering the affairs of the 

Virgin Islands does Judge Wil- 

liam H. Hastie possess? What is 

the condition of the people there? 

6. In what respect is Liberia like 

the Virgin Islands? In what re- 

spects different? 

What experiences has Dean R. 

O’Hara Lanier had to fit him for 

the work required today of the 

United States Minister to that 

country? 

8. How would you classify Abraham 
Lincoln? As an antislavery re- 
former, a Unionist, or a broad- 
minded statesman? 

9. How does Bishop Daniel A. 
Payne’s estimate of Lincoln dif- 
fer from Frederick Douglass’ esti- 
mate of the Emancipator? 

10. Read Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Was this a proclamation 
of peace or a declaration of war? 

11. Compare Lincoln’s First In- 
augural Address with his Second 
Inaugural Address. What differ- 
ences do you note in the tone and 
purposes set forth? 

12. Was Abraham Lincoln in 1865 
the Abraham Lincoln who became 
Hs ag of the United States in 


13. In what respect do we face prob- 
lems today very much like those 
which confronted the United 
States in 1861-1865? 

14. How do you account for the grave 
situation in which the United 
States finds itself today, and what 
remedy would you offer for im- 
provement? 

15. How did you, your school, or 
your community celebrate Ne- 
gro History Week? Were any new 
features added, or did you repeat 
the performance of last year? 


Book of the Month 


Thenceforward and Forever Free, 
by Bess V. Ehrmann (New York: 
Horizon House, 1945, pp. 72, price 
$1.50) is an interesting book. It is 
not a perfect production from the 
point of view of those about whom the 
author is writing, for many will ob- 
ject to the spelling of Negro with a 
small letter and the use of negress in 
referring to a colored woman. The 
author, however, used these expres- 
sions without intending to offend 
members of the race of those whom 
she praised for their cheerfulness, 
faithfulness and loyalty. The point of 
view of the author is from a little 
higher lever than that of the former 
slaveholders who highly praise their 
domestic servants, 

The book is based upon the lives of 
those Negroes who after the emanci- 
pation, crossed the Ohio’ near Rock- 
port, Indiana, where they settled to 
realize that life in the so-called free 
state was difficult indeed and the only 
way open to success was through a 
hard struggle. These Negroes were 
inspired by the very thought of living 
in that part of Indiana where Lincoln, 
the Great Emancipator, spent the 
formative period of his life; and they 
considered it a privilege to toil up and 
down the river where Lincoln also had 
worked in the flat boat service when 
he had the vision that these ple 
be “thenceforward and 

ree. 

Among the stories is that of Mary 
Lee, a colored woman from one of 
these families that came to Rockport. 
When a little child her mother, like 
so many others around, had to go out 
daily to work, and there was’ no one 
at home to care for their children. 
Mary Lee and other such children 
were befriended by a kind old white 
lady whom both colored and white 
called Aunt Lefie. She suggested that 
these children, instead of being left 
alone, be brought over to her home 
and she would put them on some rugs 
and carpets and feed them and watch 
over them during the day until their 
mothers returned. 

By-and-by the thought came to her 
that while these children were there 
under her care and keeping she might 
teach them, and thus the day nursery 
became a school. Another friend, a 
sympathetic white man, came to teach 
in this school, and thus they continued 
to instruct these children until the 
public authorities provided a school 
at the expense of the county. 

Mary Lee, who while under Aunt 
Lefie had been thoroughly grounded 
in the principles of good conduct and 
Christianity, became an_ excellent 
housekeeper for a large white family 
with whom she served from genera- 
tion to generation and endeared her- 
self not only to that family, but to 
all persons of both races with whom 
she came in contact, especially through 


(Continued on page 142) 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


As to what was actually done in 
celebrating Negro History Week 
this year the national office cannot 
speak for the country at this mo- 
ment as we go to press with the 
March issue of THe Necro History 
Buuuetin. Only four large centers 
so far have reported, and those fa- 
vorably. These accounts will gradu- 
ally reach the office as the sponsors 
of the movement find time to record 
the activities of their coworkers, 
and due credit’ will be given for 
these efforts to impress the public 
with the achievements of persons 
of African blood and to expand 
the curriculum sufficiently to in- 
clude the study of this record. 


In Washington, D. C., the cele- 
bration was more widely observed 
this year than ever. Impetus was 
given the effort by the Columbian 
Edueational Association which, in 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on the ninth, honored Dr. 
G. C. Wilkinson, first assistant 
superintendent of public schools, 
who has just completed his twenty- 
fifth vear at this post, and during 
the following week staged a city- 
wide celebration of Negro History 
Week. Under Mrs. Muriel M. Alex- 
ander, the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, and Mrs. Thel- 
ma L. Baltimore, the president of 
the Columbian Educational Asso- 


ae 


ciation, they worked out a kit con- 
sisting of stories, poems, and plays 
sent to each school to guide the 
participants in the effort. The 
committee also staged at various 
points in the city meetings to in- 
culeate an appreciation of the Ne- 
gro in literature, art and science 
and closed on Friday with a Negro 
History Week Institute for the at- 
tendance of which the teachers 
were permitted to close their 
schools that day. Dr. Ira D. Reid. 
of Atlanta University, was the 
main speaker. This was setting a 
fine example for other systems 
which they may well afford to fol- 
low. These friends blazed a new 
trail in the study of the Negro and 


YOUNG SCHOOL LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE FOUNDER OF NEGRO HISTORY WEEK AND = THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
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left a lasting impression. Here- 
with should be mentioned also the 
well attended and highly success- 
ful Negro History Week Dinner 
annually given by the Shiloh Bap- 
tist Church, Dr. E. L. Harrison, 
pastor. 

The event of the week most loud- 
ly acclaimed by the local press was 
the play and luncheon given at the 


Washington Evening Star said on 
the 15th: 

‘‘In his 70 years, Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, colored historian and 
educator, has received many hon- 
ors,-but none he will prize more 
than a scroll presented him yester- 
day by a shy fifth-grade student at 
Charles Young School. 

‘It contained the names of all 


taught them from his books. They 
learned of his lifelong fight to edu- 
cate the Negro and to achieve de- 
mocracy for his race by rehearsing 
a play sketchng Dr. Woodson’s 
career. 

‘*The one-act review enacted by 
the students opened in Dr. Wood- 
son’s home town, New Canton, 
Buckingham County, Va. It re- 


EXAMINING THE SONG COMPOSED BY MRS. GLADYS J. REED, WORDS BY MISS INEZ M. BURKE, AND SUNG BY 
MRS. L. P. BROWN 


Young Platoon School under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Martha Harris 
Winston, the principal. 
ulty as a whole became members of 
the Association, the School took out 
a life membership, and on behalf 
of the student body Carol Walter, 
a fifth grade student, presented the 
Director with a scroll of the names 
- of 1,080 pupils. Of this affair the 


The fac-’ 


1,080 pupils at the school. The 
student body and faculty gathered 
in the auditorium to watch Carol 
Walter present the scroll to the 
founder and president of the Asso- 
ciation for Study of Negro Life 
and History. 

‘*None of the students knew him 
personally. But they knew all 
about him. Their teachers have 


called how he had to leave school 
to work in a coal mine, how he 
finished high school at the age of 21 
and went on to Berea College, the 
University of Chicago, the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he received his Ph.D. 
at the age of 37. 

**Dr. Woodson saw himself por- 
trayed as a child by James Tor- 
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PRESENTATIONS BY CAROL WALTER, MRS. M. C. HENRY, AND MISS INEZ BURKE, WHILE MRS. MARTHA HARRIS 
WINSTON, PRINCIPAL, LOOKS ON. 


rence, as a young man by Lester 
Archambeau and as he is today by 
William Tymas. 

‘At a faculty luncheon in his 
honor, Mrs. Martha H. Winston, 
principal of the school, praised Dr. 
Woodson for this life-long encour- 
agement of young Negro writers 
and for originating Negro History 
Week, which is being celebrated for 
the 21st year throughout the coun- 
try. 

‘‘The luncheon cake was shaped 
in the form of a book, representing 
the 14 books Dr. Woodson has writ- 
ten on Negro life and history. A 
leather-backed book made by Mrs. 
Louise Brown, art teacher, con- 
tained congratulatory cards from 
the faculty. 


‘At the assembly, the glee club 
sang an original song: ‘Our 
Thanks.’ The words were written 
by Miss Inez Burke and the music 
by Mrs. Gladys J. Reed, both teach- 
ers. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion arranged a display of Dr. 
Woodson’s books and of the two 
magazines he edits, The Journal of 
Negro History and The Negro His- 
tory Bulletin. At Dr. Woodson’s 
suggestion, several of the teachers 
at the school have written plays 
and stories for the Bulletin.’’ 

In other parts of the country, ac- 
cording to the press, the celebra- 
tion assumed larger proportions 
than ever in the history of this ef- 
fort. This was.the impression left 
upon those who have so generously 


commented on the exercises which 
they attended. The daily news- 
papers and magazines of various 
types gave much more space to the 
celebration than heretofore. 

The Maryland State _Teachers 
College through the representatives 
of its Junior Class secured the 
services of the Director who ad- 
dressed the student body on the 
teaching of history as the effort to 
effect the second emancipation of 
the Negro race. To aid the national 
work of the Association this college 
presented the Association $50.00. 
The Social Science Club of the 
Morgan State College in Baltimore 
reported a most enthusiastic ob- 


servance at that educational center. _ 
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HE ten years prior to the 
| Civil War were filled with 
much controversial material 
on the question whether we should 
have a real democracy or a democ- 
racy of slaveholders.1 Much of 
American history of the contro- 
versy has been centered upon the 
Abolitionists and their effort to de- 
stroy slavery in the South. Much 
attention has been given to the in- 
terest of the Northern States and 
their effort to. break down the 
Southern system on which the 
propertied minority had fastened 
the economic exploitation of four 
million blacks and five and one 
half million whites.2 Many volumes 
have discussed the humanitarian in- 
terest and moral purposes in the 
destruction of the Southern system. 
Too little has been said of the non- 
slaveholders of the South and their 
anti-slavery efforts. This group was 
sufficient in number of voters to 
destroy the system and to free it- 
self from economic bondage. 

The non-slave holding element 
was very much opposed to the 
Southern slavocracy. Some of this 
element were opposed simply be- 
cause they did not have slaves 
themselves while others showed 
hostility because they wanted free 
labor and the opportunity to work 
and advance by their own efforts. 
However, the non-slaveholders did 
not favor a democracy of the pure 
form in which all people would 
have suffrage. There was in most 
instances no humanitarian interest 
or moral conscience that led them 
to attack the institution. Their in- 
terest was purely economic and 
political. 

The section of the South in which 


developed these anti-slavery leaders 


was particularly western North 
Carolina and Virginia and eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The west- 
ern section of the state of Virginia 


1DeBow, J. D. B., Review vol. xxvii, 
1859, p. 208. 

2DeBow, J. D. B., Compendium of the 
Seventh Census (Washington, 1854). 


HINTON ROWAN HELPER 


By J. Reupen-SHEELER 


was able to ally itself to some extent 
with the Northern states, while 
Kentucky was a border state. The 
mountainous portion of Western 
North Carolina and Eastern Ten- 
nessee was the chief section of the 
South where this anti-slavery sen- 
timent became strong. The loca- 
tion, naturally, was not conducive 
to a slave system. The people who 
settled there were chiefly Scotch- 
Irish, Germans, and French Hu- 
guenots.* Most of these settlers of 
the Piedmont and the Appalachian 
highland had long been advocates 
of free and independent life. Their 
ancestors had opposed the ‘‘Cava- 
liers’’ of the Carolinas during the 
American Revolution and fought 
bitterly against England for Amer- 
ican independence. From the be- 
ginning of the Federal Government 
they had shown a deep and loyal 
interest in it. 

From this section came opposi- 
tion to certain principles of the 
aristocracy of the South just prior 
to the war between the sections. 
This bitter opposition of the high- 
landers did much to hamper the 
states in their attempts to leave the 


3Johns-Hopkins, Johns-Hopkins Social 
and Political Studies, U. Press 1910, 
Vol. XVI, p. 7. 

4Thompson, Samuel H., Highlanders 
of the South, Easton and Main Cincin- 
nati, 1910, p. 15-16. 


HINTON ROWAN HELPER 


Union. Some of these anti-slavery 
men reached national importance 
in their activities against the sys- 
tem and the things they did and 
said had notable influence in break- 
ing down the political power of 
Southern aristocrats. Perhaps the 
two most important of such indi- 
viduals were Hinton Rowan Help- 
er, of North Carolina, and Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee. The work 
of Hinton R. Helper contributed to 
Republican campaign propaganda, 
during 1860, through his book, Im- 
pending Crisis of the South; How 
to Meet It. The Homestead Bill of 
Andrew Johnson that he himself 
fought for in Congress for fifteen 
years was taken into the Republi- 
ean platform for the 1860 election. 
These two results from a long 
struggle of these two men of the 
non-slaveholders of the South were 
very instrumental in bringing sup- 
port to the Republican banner in 
1860 and helping to break down the 
power of the slaveholders of the 
South. Neither of the two men can 
be accused of working primarily 
in the Negro’s behalf, for it was 
exclusively their interest for and 
sympathy with the  non-slave- 
holding whites of whom they were 
a part. 

While Andrew Johnson of Ten- 
nessee advocated a free labor sys- 
tem for that state and entertained 
anti-slavery attitudes and partici- 
pated in polities, the fiery Hinton 
Rowan Helper of North Carolina 
denounced the slavery system in 
.very harsh terms to all classes of 
people in the South. Even to the 
non-slaveholders, in whose interest 
he wrote, his criticism of the South 
was galling and aroused their bit- 
ter wrath instead of making them 
aware of their political power to 
win the right to an honest living 
by the labor of their own hands. 

Of all the experiments that have 
been tried by America, slavery has 
proved to be the most fatal; and the 


sooner it is abolished the better it will 
be for us, for posterity, and the world. 
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Indeed, the unprofitableness of slavery 
is a monstrous evil, when considered in 
all its bearings; it makes us poor; pov- 
erty makes us ignorant; ignorance 
makes us wretched; and wretchedness 
leads to the devil!® 

These words are from the Im- 
pending Crisis of the South; How 
to Meet It, the book that brought 
applause from the Abolitionists, 
who declared him a new Moses ‘‘to 
lead America out of slavery.’’® The 
New Englander Magazine called 
him a ‘‘masterful sociologist’’; but 
his home state, North Carolina, 
called him a “‘liar and dishonest 
and disgraced man’”’ and an ‘‘apos- 
tate son.’”? 

Hinton Rowan Helper was born 
Dec. 27, 1827 in Davie County in 
the Yadkin River valley in western 
North Carolina. At the age of 
twenty he went to New York, then 
to the west coast and to Central 
America. Upon his return he wrote 
*‘Land of Gold’’ in which he de- 
scribed the prosperity of these sec- 
tions of America and emphasized 
free labor. However, when he sub- 
mitted his manuscript to Charles 
Mortimer of Baltimore and paid 
him four hundred dollars on pub- 
lishing it, Mortimer, a pro-slavery 

man, refused to print the references 
to free labor, and Helper agreed 
to revise the manuscript.§ Helper, 
during the next two years prepared 
the manuscript for the Impending 

Crisis. He went to Baltimore in an 

effort to find a publisher, but 

failed. Then he went to New York 
and tried several of the large pub- 
lishing companies without success. 

Appleton and Harpers feared the 

loss of Southern patronage if they 

published the book. Finally Helper 
offered the manuscript free and 
then A. B. Burdick, who was a book 
agent, published the book under 
his own name. The book was a suc- 
cess and a large number of copies, 
approximately fourteen thousand, 


5Helper, Hinton R. Impending Crisis 
of the South; How to Meet It. (A. B. 
Burdick: N. Y. 1857, pp. 81-82). 

6Polk, William S., ‘‘The Hated: Help- 
er,’’ South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. 30 
(1931), p. 181. 

TIbid., p. 21. 

SBassett, John Spencer, Anti-Slavery 
Leaders of North Carolina, Johns-Hop- 
kins Studies, Johns-Hopkins U., Balti- 
more: 1930, Series XVI, No. 6, p. 15. 


were sold the first year, and by the 
end of the next year, more than 
forty-two thousand copies.® 


the northeast coast. 

By his comparisons the South 
had fallen far behind the North in 
industry and commerce. In popu- 
lation growth from 1790 to 1850 
Virginia had increased from 748,- 
308 to 1,431,661 while New York 
had increased from 340,120 to 3,- 
097,394. From 1791 to 1852 Vir- 
ginia export values decreased from 
$3,130,865 to $2,724,657 while 
New York had increased from $2,- 
505,465 to $87,484,456. There had 
been a time when Norfolk had more 
wealth than New York City, but 
by 1850 New York City was worth 
much more than the whole state of 
Virginia. These statistics showed 
that New York farms surpassed 
the value of Virginia farms and it 
was the farm values that Virginia 
had been boastful of as her wealth.!° 

The comparison of Massachu- 
setts with North Carolina, Pennsy]l- 
vania with South Carolina showed 
that imports at Charleston, South 
Carolina had decreased from $2,- 
662,000 in 1760 to $1,750,000 
while those of Philadelphia had in- 
ereased to $21,963,021 and that 
Boston alone, populated by free 
men, was worth more than the state 
of North Carolina. Helper said 
that every intelligent Southerner 
knew that the South was dependent 
upon the North from the ‘‘cradle 
to the grave.’’ The South had no 
outstanding merchants, contributed 
nothing to art and literature of 
the United States, and had pro- 
duced no valuable inventions of the 
time. What development there was 
in the South was dependent upon 
Northern capital. In showing that 
the South was as ‘‘helpless as a 
baby,’’ he declared : 

The North is the Mecca of our mer- 
chants, and to it they must and do 
make two pilgrimages per annum in 
the spring and one in the fall. All our 
commercial, mechanical, manufactural, 
and literary supplies come from there. 

After listing a series of things 
the Southerners went North for he 
continued : 

Instead of keeping our money in cir- 


culation at home, by patronizing our 
own mechanics, manufacturers, and la- 


THe IMPENDING CRISIS 


In 1852 Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin had aroused 

the emotions of the American peo- 
ple concerning slavery. Hinton 
Rowan Helper speaks of Yankee 
wives having written on the ques- 
tion. In 1857 he proposed to deal 
with facts on the slavery question. 
So at the age of twenty-seven he 
released his Impending Crisis of 
the South; How to Meet It as a 
warning to the crumbling economic 
system of the South and as a solu- 
tion of the problem of slavery. His 
proposals were directed to the non- 
slaveholders of the South, but it is 
doubtful whether many of them 
ever read it. Helper’s theory was 
that slavery was a curse to the 
United States and especially to the 
South and more so to the non-slave- 
holders. Stewart Holbrook suggests 
in his writings on Helper that he 

was a great-minded slaveholder 

who was convinced of the wrong 

in it and opposed it. John Spencer 

Bassett doubts that his family had 

any slaves but Helper himself says 

his mother was left four slaves by 
the father who cared for their fam- 
ily during his early life. 

In order that his book might be 
strengthened in its authority and 
effect, Helper used the statistics 
from J. D. B. DeBow’s Compen- 
dium of the 7th Census. DeBow 
was a native of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and one of the eminent 
advocates of slavéry. At that time 
he was superintendent of docu- 
ments in Washington, D. C. The 
general pattern of Helper’s book 
was very simple and practical. It 
made comparisons of the statistics 
of certain Southern states with 
those of Northern states. One might 
add, however, that Virginia and 
North Carolina were not chiefly 
slave states at that time. By 1850 
slavery was proving advantageous 
only to the states of the farther 
southwest section. New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Pennsylvania were 


10(Impending Crisis, pp. 12-14.) 
8 


®*Bassett, op. cit., p. 12. 11] bid., pp. 14-18. 
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borers, we send it all away to the 
North, and there it remains; it never 
falls into our hands again.!? ; 


All the world should see how the 
South was going down, thought 
Helper. He further expressed it 
in blaming slavery : 

The causes which have impeded 
progress and prosperity of the South, 
which have dwindled our commerce, 

. sunk a large number of people 
in galling poverty and ignorance, ren- 
dered a small minority conceited and 
tyrannical, and driven the rest away 
from their homes; entailed upon us a 
humiliating dependence on the free 
states; disgraced us in the recesses of 
our own souls, and brought us under 
reproach in the eyes of all civilized and 
enlightened nations—may all be traced 
to one common source, and there find 
solution in the most hateful and horri- 
ble word that was ever incorporated 
into the vocabulary of human economy 
—SLAVERY." 

Helper further attempted to il- 
lustrate how stupid the South was 
to rely upon cotton. The South was 
exhausting its land and both the 
Northern states and England were 
profiting. Northern farms were 
worth $28.07 per acre while South- 
ern farms averaged $5.34. He 
placed the blame for the condition 
upon slavery and declared that 
the slaveholders owed the non-slave- 
holders $22.75 per acre of land 
they owned. This amount was the 
difference between Northern and 
Southern farm land values. 

Probably one of the greatest rea- 
sons for the resentment toward 
Helper’s book was the very cutting 
language in which he expressed his 
views. It was his intention of 
course to be severe on the slave- 
holders, but his appeal to the non- 
slaveholders was by no means the 
least of their worries. In condemn- 
ing the slaveholders he said : 

Though we have given you all the 
offices, and you have given us none of 
the benefits of legislation; though we 
have fought the battle of the South, 
while you were either lolling in your 
piazzas, or playing the Tory, and en- 
deavoring to filech from us our birth- 
right of freedom; though you have ab- 
sorbed the wealth of our communities 
in sending your children to Northern 
seminaries and colleges, or in employ- 

ing Yankee teachers to officiate exclu- 
sively in your own families, and have 


12] bid., p. 22. 
137 bid., p. 25. 


refused to us the limited privilege of 
eommon schools; though you have 
scorned to patronize our mechanics 
and industrial enterprises, and have 
passed to the North for every article of 
apparel, utility and adornment; and 
though you have mal-treated, outraged 
and defrauded us in every relation of 
life, civil, social and political, yet we 
are willing to forgive and forget you, 
if you will but do us justice on a sin- 
gle count.'# 

Later in the book Helper indi- 
eates that he had very little faith 
that there was the slightest inclina- 
tion on the part of the slaveholders 
to relinquish any of their exclusive 
privileges. He declared that there 
was hardly ‘‘a spark of magnanim- 
ity among them.’’® He proposed 
methods by which the non-slave- 
holders might abolish slavery them- 
selves and avoid the coming crisis. 
These eleven proposals were in sub- 
stance: 

1. Organization and independent po- 
litical action by the non-slave- 
holding whites. 

A denial of suffrage to slavehold- 

ers. 

3. Political, religious, and social os- 
tracizing of slaveholders. 

4. Economic boycott of slaveholders 
by the non-slaveholders. 

5. No recognition of slaveholders, 
but to consider them murderers 
and outlaws. 

6. Boycott their newspapers and 
other literature. 

7. Eneouragement of white labor. 

8. Refusal of the non-slaveholders to 

9 

0 


use slave labor. 
. Proseription of slavery advocates. 
. Imposed heavy tax on slavehold- 
ers. 
11. A yearly graduated tax on slave- 
holders. 

Some of the proposals were so 
closely related that in the later 
‘Compendium of Impending 
Crisis’’ the number of proposals 
were reduced to seven. 

Helper had thus advocated the 
emancipation of slaves by the non- 
slaveholders of the South. He 
wanted to make the taxes on slaves 
so prohibitive by 1869 that slavery 
would in itself have been complete- 
ly abolished. Not only did he plan 
to emancipate the slaves, but there 
was in his mind the idea of deport- 
ing them. He said: 

Patriotism makes us a freesoiler; 


147 bid., pp. 125-126. 
p. -53. 


state pride makes us an empancipa- 
tionist; a profound sense of duty to 
the South makes us an abolitionist; a 
reasonable degree of fellow feeling for 
the negro, makes us a colonization- 
ist.16 

Helper finally makes demands 
upon the slaveholders and suggests 
possibilities that no doubt raised 
spectres in the minds of the partic- 
ipants in the system. He asserted 
that there were possibilities of 
insurrections by non-slaveholding 
whites and slave rebellions by the 
Negroes. No doubt there were 
many slaveholders who had not 
rested at ease anyway since Gabriel 
Prosser and later Nat. Turner who 
had planned and led slave insurrec- 
tions. In the statement Helper de- 
clared : 

You can goad us no further; you 
shall oppress us no longer. . .. Hence- 
forth, Sirs, we are demandants not sup- 
pliants. We demand our rights, noth- 
ing more, nothing less. It is for you 
to decide whether we are to have jus- 
tice peaceably or by violence, for what- 
ever consequence may follow, we are 
determined to have it one way or the 
other. Do you aspire to become the 
victims of white non-slaveholding ven- 
geance by day, and of barbarous mas- 
sacre by the negroes at night? Would 
you be instrumental in bringing upon 
yourselves, your wives, and your chil- 
dren, a fate too horrible to contem- 
plate? Shall history cease to cite, as 
an instance of unexampled cruelty, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, because 
the world—the South—shall -have fur- 
nished a more direful scene of atrocity 
and carnage? Sirs, we would not wan- 
tonly pluck a single hair from your 
heads; but we have endured long, we 
have endured much; slaves only of the 
most despicable class could endure 
more... out of our effects you have 
long since overpaid yourselves for 
your negroes; and now, Sirs, you must 
emancipate them—speedily emancipate 
them, or we will emancipate them for 

He further condemned the slave- 
holders as murderers in referring 
to their passage of laws in the 
state legislature which granted 
them the right to kill Negroes in 
the event any should raise a hand 
against them. He cited instances 
of these murder cases and added 
that their laws made slaveholders 
self-licensed murderers.’* In his 
writing against the slaveholders 


16]bid., p. 26. 
1T]bid., p. 128. 
18]bid., p. 141. 
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Helper included passages that, re- 
gardless of truth, were offensive to 
the pride of the non-slaveholding 
whites of the South. Though 
crushed economically, these whites 
were comforted by the slaveholders 
with a concession that they were 
superior to Negroes. The slave- 
holders also gave the Negroes a 
feeling of their superior position 
and prestige over that of the poor- 
er white people. Helper placed 
them all in the same category as 
victims of the ‘‘slavocrats.’"!® An- 
other reference deflated the feel- 
ings of the non-slaveholders. 

We have reference only to those who 
are not too perverse, or ignorant; to 
perceive the naked truth that free labor 
is more respectable, profitable, and 
productive than slave labor. In the 


South, unfortunately, no labor is either 
free or respectable.?° 


Again he stated that ‘‘the South 
is sinking into a state of imbecility 
and obscurity.’’*4 And again he 
said: 

How little the poor white trash, the 
great majority of southern people, 


know of real conditions .. . it is sadly 
astonishing.22 


Regardless of their ignorance, 
these people liked to be flattered 
into believing they were intelligent 
and superior people and by all 
means superior to Negroes. In 
showing how the slaveholders had 
taken advantage he said: 


They are also in possession of the 
more valuable tracts of land and appur- 
tenance thereto belonging; while the 
non-slaveholding whites and negroes, 
who compose at least nine-tenths of the 
entire population, and who are the 
actual producers of every article of 
merchandise, animal, vegetable and 
mineral, that is sold from the south, 
are most wickedly spoiled of the fruits 
of their labors, and cast into dismal 
abodes of extreme ignorance, destitu- 
tion and misery.?% 


He further showed the ignorance 
of the common non-slaveholders 
and inferred that they could not 
think. He said: 


It is expected that the stupid and 
sequacious masses—the white victims 
of slavery—will believe whatever the 
slaveholders tell them; and thus it is 


197bid., p. 44. 
207 bid., pp. 40-41. 
217 bid., pp. 11-12. 
227bid., p. 43. 
23Tbid., p. 181. 


that they are cajoled into the notion 

that they are the freest, happiest and 

most intelligent people in the world; 

and are taught to look with prejudice 

and disapprobation upon every new 
principle or progressive movement. 
Thus it is that the South woefully inert 
and inventionless, has lagged behind 
the North, and is now weltering in the 
cesspool of ignorance and degrada- 
tion.*4 

These and many other expres- 
sions were offensive to all the white 
people of the South. Helper was 
not able to gain confidence or lead- 
ership of people as did Andrew 
Johnson of Tennessee whose ideas 
may in some ways have paralleled 
his own. On the other hand, John- 
son avoided odious remarks that 
were distasteful to the masses. 

The ideas expressed by Helper in 
his book were simple. His repeti- 
tion of these over and over in a 
formal manner was the thing that 
attracted Northern _ readers. 
Throughout the book he seemed to 
express a confident feeling that the 
end to slavery was near. In con- 
clusion he says: 

The time hastens—the doom of slav- 
ery is written—the redemption of the 
South draws nigh. ... If in these or 
any other similar cases, the oligarchs 
do not quietly submit to the will of a 
constitutional majority of the people, 
as expressed at the ballot box, the 
fight between freedom and slavery will 
be fought at home—and may God de- 
fend the right.?5 

The Impending Crisis of the 
South; How to Meet It had forced 
Helper to leave his home state and 
go to New York. In North Caro- 
lina the press became much in- 
censed over the book. It seemed 
that a number of the slaveholders 
read the book though it was kept 
out of the South. The Southern 
Presbyterian Magazine of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, condemned 
Helper severely after quoting the 
slanderous things he had said about 
‘‘noble gentlemen.’’ In an article 
on ‘‘John Brown’s raid and the 
Progress of Abolition’’ in the win- 

ter issue of the Southern Presby- 
terian Review it was stated that: 

This frenzy has been helped to reach 
the height it has attained by the in- 
famous book, “Impending Crisis” of 


*4Tbid., pp. 44-45. 
257 bid., p. 413. 
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Hinton Rowan Helper, a native of 
North Carolina, “who left his country 
for his country’s good”; a book which 
is pervaded with the deepest hate to- 
wards the holders of slaves, and is 
dedicated to the non-slaveholding 
whites of the South. It aims to in- 
flame them with jealousy toward the 
slaveholders and through them, raise 
mutiny in the Southern camp. It is 
designed to effect abroad, decries every 
political party except the Republican 
—with whose interest it is identified 
and by the leaders of which, we are 
sorry to say, it is endorsed. Nineteen 
thousand of these books have been is- 
sued from the Northern press. 

There are no terms too opprobious 
for him to use of the slaveholders. 
“Lords of the leash,” “slave drivers” 
. . . “whelps of slavery,”—these are 
the names by which he continually des- 
ignates a class of men, among whom 
are some of the purest patriots, most 
high-minded and noble gentlemen, 
most devoted Christians, and most 
eminent lawyers, judges, physicians 
and divines our country holds. It 
shocks no sensibility of his soul to 
speak of “a southern gentleman—as a 
slave breeder and human flesh and 
flesh monger.”26 


The Southern Presbyterian ac- 
eused Helper of being inconsistent 
and quoted from his Land of Gold 
that of Nicaragua he had said it 
‘‘never can fulfill its destiny till it 
introduces Negro slavery.’’ How- 
ever it was earlier pointed out that 
Helper’s manuscript of Land of 
Gold was revised to suit Charles 
Mortimer, the publisher. 

In North Carolina it became a 
punishable crime to possess a copy 
of the book. When accused by po- 
litical enemies of possessing a copy 
of the book Governor John W. EI- 
lis declared that he had been sent 
a copy but used it to light his pipe. 
The Rev. Daniel Worth was also 
accused of this crime and arrested 
after the Harpers Ferry raid. He 
was charged with having preached 
in a way ‘‘to make slaves and free 
Negroes dissatisfied with their con- 
dition’’ and was required to give 
$5,000 bond and to make another 
$5,000 bond to keep the peace and 
then put in jail at Greensboro. 
Other sheriffs were seeking him. 
He was tried and the Fayetteville 
Presbyterian declared that a jury 


of non-slaveholders found him 


2@Southern Presbyterian Review 1860, 
vol. xii, No. iv, pp. 789-99. 
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guilty. However, when the oppor- 
tunity came Worth fled from the 
state.?? 

In Congress, which convened the 
Monday after John Brown was 
hanged on Friday, much excite- 
ment was expressed in the long dis- 
cussions of Helper’s book. By 1859 
the book had been endorsed by 
Abolitionists and by certain Re- 
publicans, and one hundred thou- 
sand copies had been printed for 
distribution as campaign propa- 
ganda for the 1860 election. The 
book had the endorsement of men 
like Thurlow Weed, William L. 
Garrison, William Cullen Bryant, 
and John Sherman. Rather unfor- 
tunate for John Sherman, the en- 
dorsement caused him to fail of 
election as speaker of the House of 
Representatives. When it seemed 
that he was going to win the posi- 
tion, John B. Clark of Missouri 
offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, certain members of this 
House, now in nomination for speaker, 
did endorse and recommend a 
hereinafter mentioned. 

Resolved: that the doctrine and 
sentiments of a certain book called the 
“Impending Crisis of the South; How 
to Meet It,” purposing to have been 
written by one Hinton R. Helper, are 
insurrectionary and hostile to the do- 
mestic peace and tranquility of the 
country, and that no member of this 
House who has endorsed and recom- 
mended it or a compend of it, is fit to 
be speaker of this House.?® 

Representative Davis of Missis- 
sippi said : 

The prosperity and safety of the 
Union demands that the wild storm of 
passion, which is now sweeping over 
the Southern states, and which will be 
greatly augmented, after the Harpers 
Ferry affair, when it is known that 
sixty-three members of this House 
have signed an insurrectionary recom- 
mendation to which attention has al- 
ready been called, that the South 
should be allowed to sleep in quiet, at 
least, until the next election of Presi- 
dent, evidencing as it will what we are 
to expect finally from the Abolition- 
ists.79 

Morris of Pennsylvania tried to 
get the Congress to stop discussing 
the book, declaring that they were 


_ Bassett, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 
28Congressional Globe, vol. 29, Part I, 
(1859) pp. 1-3. 
29Tbid., p. 67. 


adding significance to the book 
which no doubt Helper had never 
dreamed of.° The book was dis- 
cussed at different times in Con- 
gress over a period of three months. 

It may be said that Hinton Ro- 
wan Helper greatly stimulated an- 
ti-slavery expression in the South. 
His objective was political recog- 
nition rather than advancing the 
special interests of his native 
South. His fundamental cause of 
Southern backwardness, physical 
slavery of Negroes, remains to be 
proven as the later history of the 
South suggests. 

Lincoln appointed Helper a min- 
ister to South America where he 
remained until 1867. There he was 
married to a South American wom- 
an. Upon his return to the United 
States in 1867 Helper launched a 
vicious attack upon Negroes. He 
wrote Nojoque, a Question for a 
Continent which was followed in 
1868 by Negroes in Negroland, and 
in 1871 by Noonday Exigencies. 
These books assailed the recon- 
struction ‘‘Black Congress’’ and 
proposed a political alliance of 
‘White Republicans’’ and ‘‘Loyal 
Democrats’’ to get control of .Con- 
gress and then offer aid to deport 
the Negroes. If any failed to go 
they should ‘‘be quickly fossilized 
in bulk beneath the subsoil of 
America.’’ 

Though Hinton Rowan Helper 
contributed through his work to the 
national overthrow of slavery he 
receives no recognition for it, These 
later books caused the Abolitionists 
to ignore him and his influence 
with the-Impending Crisis, and his 
name was not mentioned by Henry 
Wilson in 1875 when he wrote the 
History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America. The Re- 
publican Party ignored him in later 
years, though his Impending Crisis 
had been used for the victory of 
1860. The last years of the life of 
Helper were spent at Washington 
in an effort to get Congress to rec- 
ognize and vote for his transconti- 
nental railroad plan. There he, 
bereft of friends, committed suicide 
in 1909. 


307 bid., p. 70. 


Jean F. Brierre, 


Poet and Hero 
(Continued from page 127) 


Dieu). The concluding lines of the 

last poem take on prophetic signifi- 

eance in the light of the recent 

events : 

Who said you were dead? 

One day, at mealtime, you will speak 
simply of battles. 

From you will come the order 

to set fire to our cowardly calm, 

to put on the rough haircloth, 

to mount the ramparts, 

to conquer more justice for the op- 
pressed. 

If then we fall, battered, bruised, 
wounded, 

Oh! Jacques, Jacques, 

How sweet the knowledge that we die 
on your shoulder! 

Brierre then translated his po- 
etry into action. In Jérémie, Cap- 
Haitien, and Port-au-Prince, he 
spoke—and he is one of the most 
effective public speakers I have ever 
heard—of Roumain’s posthumous 
masterpiece, the novel, ‘‘ Masters of 
the Dew’’ (Gouverneurs de la Ro- 
sée). Young Haitians listened as 
Brierre interpreted the message of 
social justice, union, and hope. 
‘*One day we shall rise up... and 
weed out poverty and plant the 
new life,’’ Jacques Roumain had 
said. January 11, 1946 furnished 
partial fulfillment of that predic- 
tion. 

Since that date Jean Brierre has 
labored incessantly to prevent lib- 
erty from becoming licence. In ra- 
dio talks and daily newspaper ar- 
ticles, he has urged his compatriots 
to prove themselves worthy of their 
new-found freedom, to end the vi- 
cious disputes between blacks and 
mulattoes, to realize that their real 
problem is essentially an economic 
one. On January 28th, for exam- 
ple, he writes: ‘‘But the American 
danger is not only in the threat of 
warships. It is above all in the ac- 
tion of the American dollar in com- 
merce and finance. The bank is in 
American hands. .. . The American 
continent was aroused by Pearl 
Harbor. But the history of the 
American dollar in our history is a 
long succession of Pearl Harbors, 
without apparent fires.’’ 

Such frank statements as these 
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indicate conclusively that Jean 
Brierre is not a politician seeking a 
personal endorsement from the 
powerful neighbor to the North. 
They do prove, however, that he is 
a fearless and far-sighted patriot. 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 133) 


the local church which she served 
faithfully. In recognition of the fine 
service rendered by Aunt Lefie, who 
attended the colored church as often 
as she did the ‘white, since it was near 
her home, Mary » her former pu- 
pil, saw to it that she received Chris- 
tian burial and launched a movement 
for a monument to mark the resting 
place of this woman who had done so 
much for colored people who were un- 
able to help themselves. 


Interesting also is the story of Al- 
bert Merritt, the young Negro man 
who came from Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and worked as a porter in a 
well known sanitarium in Martins- 
ville. There were very few of his own 
people in the city, and he became lone- 
some. Finally a white boy became 
deeply interested in Albert’s stories 
about hunting and fishing, and one 
by one and sometimes in groups others 
began to gather around Albert to hear 
his accounts of these adventures. 


Finally, a white lady at the Sani- 
tarium, whom he often took out driv- 
ing, suggested to him that he found a 
club for these boys and so he did. 
This colored man established a rec- 
reation center for the white boys run- 
ning wild in the streets, calling it 
The Junior Club. He bought a build- 
ing and paid for it himself. Although 
some persons at first laughed at the 
Club it became an attraction for the 
boys of the town. Here Albert taught 
these boys to be honest, upright and 
true, to use clean language and to 
keep their minds clean. Thus he won 
the plaudits of all the people of that 
town. Just as Aunt Lefie, the white 
woman, worked for the all but aban- 
doned Negro children so did Albert 
Merrit, the colored man, work for the 
uplift of the neglected white boys. 


The story of the “Bride” is more 
facetious than interesting, the account 
of the “Head Steward” is not of a 
gripping nature, but “Mixed Blood” 
brings out the close relations of the 
races even in the days of slavery and 
the tragedy of the mulatto class thus 
resulting. Interesting, moreover, is 
the story of Jim Williams, the barber, 
who at his trade won the respect of the 
people of Grandview and distinguished 
himself by his love of nature as shown 
by his wonderful garden of all sorts 
of shrubs and plants and fruits which 
attracted people far and wide. ‘The 
Improvement Club” with which the au- 
tor closes shows fine community co- 
operation of both races with good re- 
sults from becoming better acquainted. 


The Chevalier De 
Saint-Georges 
(Continued from page 130) 


was allied to solid patriotic senti- 
ments, 

On September 15, 1792 he re- 
cruited a body of troops with him- 
self as ‘‘Chief of Brigade.’’ The 
recruits were all men of color. 
This body of troops were known 
under three names at different 
times ; first, it was ‘‘Saint-Georges’ 
Legion,’’ then ‘‘The American 
Hussars,’’ and lastly, the ‘‘13th 
Regiment du Chasseurs’’ (rifle- 
men). Why ‘‘ American Hussars’’? 
The documents do not give the na- 
tionality of the ‘‘men of color’’ 
that composed this body of troops 
but it is the writer’s conjecture 
that they must have been men from 
the French West Indies. This mot- 
ley legion took part in the opera- 
tions in Belgium shortly after leav- 
ing Lille on February 23, 1793. It 
is reported that it performed bril- 
liantly throughout the operations 
according to the French accounts. 
British writers say that because of 
Saint-Georges’ ignorance of mili- 
tary science he plunged his troops 
head on into battle and was igno- 
miniously defeated. He was serv- 
ing in the revolutionary army un- 
der General Dumourier. Yet after 
the high praise by his compatriots 
he could not clear a certain amount 
of suspicion that enveloped him. 
One official said, Saint-Georges was 
a man that would bear watching. 
He was accused of diverting funds 
which were destined for his troops 
to the payment of large personal 
debts. But despite all the accusa- 
tions he remained at the head of 
his troops until political agitation 
began. On September 25, 1793 he 
was relieved of his command. All 
of his objections were in vain. He 
was arrested and imprisoned for 
over a year. ‘‘Saint-Georges’ re- 
moval was assuredly nothing less 
than an arbitrary measure, as un- 
just as it was unjustified. Hence 
the Committee of Public Safety, 
obliged to yield to the evidence, 
reinstated him in command of ‘The 
American Hussars’ on the 24th 


17La Laurencie, Lionel de, op. cit. 
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Floreal’® in the year III.’ He 
remained in command for about a 
year and was dismissed for a sec- 
ond time. That was all—Saint- 
Georges had come to the end of his 
military career. His patriotism 
was praiseworthy even though his 
military ability was intuitive. Out- 
side of the Historic Archives of the 
French Ministry of War, Saint- 
Georges may never be given a pass- 
ing mention as a military man. 
His world was that of Les Beauz- 
Arts. 

According to some reports he 
went to Santo Domingo with his 
faithful friend, the horn player, 
Lamothe, where they barely es- 
ecaped being hanged during the 
course of the revolution going on 
there at the time. His erratic mode 
of life was too strenuous for a man 
of his years. After returning to 
Paris he continued his Bohemian 
mode of living until an ulcer of the 
bladder took him from this world 
on June 12, 1799. He died in in- 
digence and an old man at the age 
of 54. Thus passed from the scene 
Joseph Boulogne Saint-Georges, 
one of the most colorful figures of 
the hectic eighteenth century. 

Saint-Georges was a remarkably 
gifted man and had he concen- 
trated on developing his musical 
talent the world would have been 
much richer for his having con- 
tributed to the field of composi- 
tion. His musical styles were dif- 
fuse: that of the quartets was har- 
monious and elegant ; the technique 
of the sonatas tres hardie (very 
bold); of the sonatas it was grace- - 
ful, calling for a prodigious tech- 
nical equipment; the ariettas were 
sugary and refined in the style of 
Gluck. As to his violin playing his 
contemporaries say he was admired 
for a mixture of vivacity and 
sweetness of elegance. 

If we were to strike out of the 
annals Saint-Georges’ spasmodic 
excursions into the various arts he 
would remain in music history as 
one of the great violin virtuosi of 
the eighteenth century French 
school. 


18The eighth month of the calendar of: 
the first French republic, from April 
20th to May 19th. 

1 Laurencie, Lionel de, op. cit. 
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The Concurring 
Majority 


(Continued from page 122) 


Up to the present time the other 
sections have acquiesced in respect- 
ing this policy of the South. It 
was an easy matter to leave the Ne- 
groes at the mercy of their former 
exploiters, but the situation has be- 
come more complicated in our day 
when the perpetuation of this pol- 
icy turns out to be a stumbling 
block for other elements of the 
population. As long as the com- 
mercial and industrial North could 
use the Negro vote to concentrate 
the wealth of the land in a few 
hands there was no political rea- 
son for interfering with debase- 
ment of the Negro in the South; 
but the labor unions began to or- 
ganize the Negroes even in the 
South; and, for relief, the Negroes 
went over to the New Deal which 
swept out and kept the Republicans 
out of office for a generation. Ne- 
groes began so to figure in the Dem- 
ocratie party as to challenge South- 
ern leadership, and the old battle 
of the ante bellum days was re- 
newed. The Solid South is now a 
minority not only in the nation 
but in the Democratic Party itself. 
The rabid spokesmen for the old 
regime are strenuously working to 
drive the Negro voters out of the 
Democratic Party in order to re- 
duce it again to the level of a white 
man’s party with little or no fol- 
lowing outside of the land of cot- 
ton. The majority in the control 
of the Democratic Party have re- 
fused so far to make such a step 
backward, and the fight goes on 
with renewed vigor. 

If the public forum only were 
the arena for such pronunciamen- 
tos, the situation would not appear 
so uncomely as it does when men 
elected to make laws for the nation 
consume their time with the debate 
of such social matters in the legis- 
lative halls of the country to block 
legislative action. It has come to 
such a pass that under the present 
rules of Congress one filibusterer 
may thus veto any measure brought 
before that body. Members of Con- 

gress who say they object to such 


a rule of the minority nevertheless 
refuse to vote for closing this un- 
necessary debate. They look upon 
it as an infringement upon free 
speech. They make no distinction 
between free discussion and filibus- 
tering. 

Under such circumstances free 
speech itself is lost if one man with 
a few supporters favored exclusive- 
ly by a partial presiding officer can 
keep the floor as long as they desire 
thus to kill measures for the wel- 
fare of the entire nation. The doc- 
trine of the concurrent majority is 
thereby carried to the extreme and 
the United States which is sup- 
posedly the leading nation of the 
universe becomes the outstanding 
laughing stock of the times. The 


nation thereby shows its incapacity 


for self-government and invites the 
rule of the despot or of the dic- 
tator. People in their disgust turn 
from the established forms thus 
abused and often work their own 
undoing by resorting to some 
scheme of government which, like 
the so-called democracy, must run 
its course and give way to some 
other experiment in political or- 
ganization. 


Haiti as Stable as 
France 
(Continued from page 124) 


1871 France entered upon colonial 
enterprise and commercial expan- 
sion in Africa and Asia which 
brought to the country economic 
prosperity. The country with the 
exceptions of some assassinations of 
public officers which produced no 
actual revolutions prospered until 
it was overrun by the Germans in 
the First World War. France had 
lost its old spirit of resistance, how- 
ever, and tended to weaken as a 
nation torn to pieces by factional 
strife. With the Fifth Column on 
hand she easily fell a prey to the 
‘Nazis in 194¢. At present the 
country is about as hopelessly di- 
vided by factions as ever. As a 
rule a ministry in France lasts for 
only a few months. Sometimes only 
a few days. Finally we observe 
that France has been conquered 
twice during the period that Haiti 
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has been conquered only once. 

The recent overthrow of the Les- 
cot Government is the first stroke 
in the undoing of that Haitian con- 
quest, and it was effected without 
the shedding of much blood. Only 
about 25 persons lost their lives. 
The Haitians, however, do not yet 
have full control of their affairs 
which they lost in the United 
States’ conquest of the island in 
1915. The second step in the re- 
demption of Haiti will be the de- 
struction of those leeches which 
through the agents in control of its 
finances are sucking the very life’s 
blood from Haiti. 


Citizenship 


(Continued from page 144) 


__ This citizenship of the South is 
at the same time a racial closed 
corporation. Those with this un- 
dying hostility toward the Negro 
are not much more kindly disposed 
toward any other people of color, 
but they willingly welcome and 
honor members of the white race 
from any other parts of the world 
if they will conform to the customs 
of the secession area. This attitude 
of the oppressor correspondingly 
develops in the Negro mind the un- 
desirable but inevitable attitude of 
being likewise racially minded. In 
self-defense the Negro must think 
and plan according to his own spe- 
cial interests rather than in keep- 
ing with the demands of the na- 
tion upon him. In spite of his many 
efforts to the contrary the Negro 
must first think of himself in rela- 
tion to his own people. He must 
preach that sort of: doctrine, pro- 
mote that sort of education, ad- 
vance that sort of business, conduct 
that sort of press, cultivate that 
sort of art, discover that sort of 
science, and teach that sort of 
philosophy. The whole course of 
affairs is through a vicious circle 
which impedes human progress. 
The Negro will never be able to do 
his best until he is relieved of the 
burden of race hate and the South 
will run behind the rest of the 
country until the people of that 
section become citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. 
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‘ODAY we hear much about citizenship, 
and we seldom stop to think of its mean- 
ing. In the organization of any modern 

government the persons making up the nation thus 

established are spoken of as citizens. Under the 
early government of kings and emperors such per- 
sons were regarded as subjects.. The people 
obeyed the prince, and he in turn protected them 
from their enemies. Very often, however, the sub- 
jects did more in obeying and serving the prince 
than the ruler did in protecting and providing for 
the welfare of the subjects. For this reason the 
people became dissatisfied. with this unequal treat- 
ment, rebelled against the kings and emperors, and 
set up their own governments which they conduct- 
ed through their representatives. Some of the na- 
tions which did not exactly rebel forced their rulers 
to grant so many rights and privileges that many 
of the kings and emperors ruled thereafter in name 
only, for they had to consult the people in their 
countries about every important matter concern- 

ing their common welfare. , 

The United States as we well know became 
an outright independent country with all ties with 
England, the mother country, broken. The people 
of this country, however, first considered them- 
selves as belonging to the thirteen states rather than 
to a united nation. A man was considered a Vit- 
ginian, a New Yorker, a New Englander and the 
like. He thought of himself as belonging to one 
of the so-called sovereign and independent states. 
When the country became stirred up by the slavery 
debate during 1819-21 in connection with the ad- 
mission of Missouri, however, the matter of citi- 
zenship was somewhat clarified. Missouri wanted 
to come into the Union as a slave state with a pro- 
vision in its constitution to prohibit Free Negroes 
from entering that state. So much opposition to 
this cause followed that Missouri had to accept the 
restriction that nothing in its constitution should 
be so construed as to deprive citizens of the coun- 
try of their rights and privileges under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. For the first time in 


CITIZENSHIP 


- country. Proslavery statesmanship has not yet 


history it was emphasized that there was such a im 
thing as a citizenship of the United States as well im 
as a citizenship of a state, and it was conceded that 
a Free Negro could be a citizen of the United States 
when he could not become a citizen of some state. 
It was made clear also that the United States Gov- 
ernment has the right to protect its citizens not 
only when imposed upon by some foreign person or 
agency but even when denied rights in the com- 
monwealths making up the United States. 

This sounded like strange doctrine to the advo- 7 
cates of the extension of slavery, and they and their 7 
descendants in the present Congress of the United 
States have never accepted this interpretation in 
favor of the Negro. The Dred Scott decision 
given as late as 1857 was that a Negro was not 
and had never been considered a citizen of the 
United States and therefore had no right to sue 
for freedom or anything else in the courts of this 


advanced beyond this position in actual practice, 
and the united effort to defend and perpetuate 
segregation as the sequel of slavery has made 
southern whites citizens of the South rather than 
citizens of the United States. A few of the intel- 
ligentsia and religious elements of the South have 
become broader in their point of view, but the so- 
called statesmen and demogogues who succeed in 
controlling the state legislatures and the Congress 
of the United States are citizens of the South, the 
old Confederate area, rather than citizens of the 
United States. Their speeches and measures in 
these legislative bodies are surcharged with expres- 
sions of such opinion and efforts to advance a sec- 
tional program to this effect. The South was con- 
quered during the Civil War, but its rebellious 
spirit against equality and justice for all men still 
lives. When any matter comes before these so- 
called statesmen the first question to arise in their 
minds is how will the matter affect the Southern 
program of depriving the Negroes of the rights 
and privileges of citizens. For this particular 
achievement they still stand ready to die. 
(Continued on page 143) 
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